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INTERVIEWEE:  Dr.  George  Sehring 
INTERVIEWER:  Marianne  Vander  Zanden 


INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Dr.  George  Sehring  for  the 
Joliet  Junior  College  Oral  History  Program  by  Marianne  Vander  Zanden 
at  Dr.  Sehring's  home  on  Western  Avenue  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  October  25,  1976. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Dr.  Sehring,  would  you  give  us  a  little  bit  of  your 
family's  early  history? 

SEHRING:  Yes.  This  information  has  been  published  before.  Grand¬ 
father  Sehring  who  was  the  son  of  ...  I  wanted  to  bring  out  when 
Grandfather's  parents  came  to  this  country,  they  settled  in  the  region 
of  Mokena.  In  1854  it  was  about  the  time  that  Grandfather  Sehring  came 
to  Joliet,  and  he  started  in  the  hotel  business.  The  site  was  at  the 
corner  of  Bluff  and  Jefferson  Streets;  and  he  then  became  active  in 
local  government,  being  elected  in  1860.  He  was  elected  as  circuit 
clerk.  In  1863  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Will  County  and  held  that 
office  until  1865.  In  about  1867  he  purchased  the  Columbia  Brewery 
which  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Bridge  Street  at  the  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Summit  Streets.  With  the  purchase  of  the  brewery  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  land  from  Bridge  to  Stone  Street  and  from  Center  to  Summit 
Street.  The  land  on  the  south  side  of  Bridge  Street  also  came  under 
this  purchase.  In  1890  he  built  the  stone  house  which  still  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  at  510  Bridge  Street.  He  was  married  to  Louise  Bez, 
B-E-Z,  of  Wartenburg,  Germany,  and  seven  children  were  born  of  this 
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union.  L.J.  Sehring,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  in  1858,  educated  in 
Joliet  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  an  apprentice  brewmaster 
at  Bernheimer  and  Schmidt  Brewery  in  New  York  City.  He  later  finished 
his  apprenticeship  with  Peter Schoenhofen  Brewery  of  Chicago  and  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Sehring  Brewery  by  his  father.  In  1903  the  old 
brewery  at  Summit  Street  site  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  barrels  a  year 
became  too  small  and  a  new  brewery  was  built  at  Scott  and  Clay  Streets  -- 
that  was  very  modern,  up-to-date  in  every  detail  and  had  a  capacity  of 
80,000  barrels  a  year.  .  .  My  father  George  W.  Sehring  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  family.  He  was  born  in  Joliet  on  February  21st  of  1872. 

I  think  I  mentioned  before  that  his  parents  were  married  in  their  native 
land  and  shortly  thereafter  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  Mokena.  .  .  My  father  George  became  prominent  in  this 
community  and  served  a  time  as  county  recorder  of  Will  County.  He  at¬ 
tended  public  schools  and  after  graduating  from  high  school  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1891,  he  took  a  business  course  at  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College  Office  in  Chicago.  He  secured  his  first  employment 
as  a  collector  for  the  Will  County  National  Bank  were  he  rose  to  receiv¬ 
ing  teller,  and  then  became  cashier  and  collector  of  the  Fred  Sehring 
Brewing  Company.  In  1922  because  of  national  prohibition  the  brewery  com¬ 
pany  ceased  its  business  and  then  father's  interests  were  mainly  in  look¬ 
ing  after  his  interestes  in  business.  .  . 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Your  father  did  go  into  politics,  didn't  he? 

SEHRING:  Yes,  at  first.  In  1905  Father  was  elected  city  treasurer,  a 
position  in  which  he  served  during  1905  and  1906;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1923  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Joliet.  He  served  2  four-year  terms  as 
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mayor  of  the  city. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Would  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  what  happened  to 
the  brewery  at  the  beginning  of  Prohibition  --  after  it  was  sold? 

SEHRING:  The  Sehring  Brewing  Company  tried  to  continue  their  business 
after  Prohibition  was  established,  but  the  cost  of  doing  business  under 
the  circumstances  during  Prohibition  —  made  it  practically  impossible 
to  maintain  the  business.  The  Fred  Sehring  Brewing  Company  no  longer 
existed  after  1922. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Do  you  remember  who  they  sold  the  brewery  to? 

SEHRING:  It  was  purchased  by  several  men  from  Joliet.  Beer  was  brewed 
at  the  plant  until  about  1922  when  the  government  closed  in  on  them. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  They  were  making  beer  during  Prohibition  illegally? 

SEHRING:  Yes,  they  were  making  beer  illegally  --  the  majority  of  the 
beer  was  --  at  the  beginning  hauled  by  trucks  which  came  to  the  Joliet 
brewery  after  midnight,  was  taken  on  up  to  a  servicing  plant  at  Lemont, 
Illinois,  which  was  property  previously  owned  by  the  Sehring  Brewing 
Company  and  the  beer  was  there  sold  to  many  places  in  the  Chicago  area. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Did  the  government  finally  come  in  and  close  them  down? 

SEHRING:  Yes,  the  government  finally  came  in  and  shut  off  the  operation 
of  the  plant  completely. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Are  the  old  brewery  buildings  still  standing? 

SEHRING:  No.  The  old  office  building  which  was  part  of  the  bottling 
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works  is  still  standing,  but  the  brewery  itself  has  been  destroyed. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Where  is  this  old  office  building? 

SEHRING:  The  old  office  building  is  at.  .  .  the  corner  of  Scott  and 
Clay  Streets. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Dr.  Sehring,  can  we  talk  a  little  about  your  childhood 
now?  Were  you  born  in  Joliet? 

SEHRING:  I  was  born  in  Joliet  in  April  of  1903,  was  the  same  year  that 
the  new  brewery  was  started  at  the  Clay  and  Scott  Street  region.  I  had 
my  schooling,  first  through  the  sixth  grade,  at  the  old  Broadway  School 
on  Hickory  Street,  and  which  was  stationed  between  Hickory  and  Broadway. 
And  for  my  last  two  years,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  was  done  at 
Farragut  School  which  is  still  operating  at  the  corner  of  Wilcox  and 
Glenwood.  I  entered  high  school  in  1917  and  chose  the  medical  course, 
as  I  had  at  that  time,  with  persuasion  from  my  mother,  decided  to  study 
medicine.  I  had  one  year  of  junior  college  following  graduation  from 
high  school  and  then  stayed  out  of  school  a  full  year  working  several 
places  —  the  old  wire  mill  on  Collins  Street,  Tesdal-Pratt  Furnishing 
Company,  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Chicago  and  Cass  Streets.  Before 
I  left  for  medical  school,  I  spent  several  months  as  chemist  in  connection 
with  the  American  Refractories  Company.  I  went  into  medicine  in  1923. 

I  had  two  years  of  pre-medical  work  and  followed  this  with  four  years 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
graduating  in  1929.  I  then  spent  an  additional  five  years  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  specializing  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  I  finished 
training  in  July  of  1934  and  opened  my  office  in  Joliet  in  August  of  '34. 
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I  practiced  medicine  in  the  city  of  Joliet,  specializing  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  from  1934  until  1975  when  I  retired  from  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Would  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  early  years  of 
your  practice  --  this  was  during  the  midst  of  the  Depression,  wasn't  it? 

5EHRIN6:  I  started  practice  in  Joliet  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression, 
in  August  of  1934.  People  just  did  not  have  the  money  for  medical  care 
and  as  a  result,  there  was  a  need;  but  people  just  couldn't  afford  to  pay 
for  medical  care.  And  this  gradually  improved,  but  it  was  not  until  1939 
when  I  could  first  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  practice  of  my  specialty. 

I  was  in  service  from  February  of  1943  for  a  total  of  39  months,  spending 
about  19  months  in  a  station  hospital  in  North  Africa  and  moving  on  to 
Naples;  and  then  eventually  our  hospital  unit  was  broken  up  and  parts 
of  the  hospital  staff  were  sent  to  various  locations.  I  ended  up  in  the, 
on  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  from  there  was  transferred  back  to  Naples 
as  a  patient  in  1945.  I  again  returned  to  the  United  States,  arriving 
here  February  8,  1945.  I  was  then  stationed  at  the  Schick  General 
Hospital  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  where  I  spent  the  balance  of  my  time  in  act¬ 
ive  service.  I  returned  to  Joliet  for  the  practice  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  in  March  of  1946.  The  facilities  in  Joliet  were  reasonably 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  local  community.  We  had  the  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  also  Silver  Cross  Hospital,  both  of  which  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  on  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  When  you  were  overseas,  you  did  not  practice  in  your 
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SEHRIN6:  No.  When  I  was  overseas,  most  of  my  work  was  confined  to 
illness  in  the  troops,  and  my  speciality  was  no  particular  help  to  me 
at  that  time.  But.  .  .  we  had  no  choice  to  do  except  what  the  government 
asked  of  us.  While  in  North  Africa  we  treated  a  lot  of  the  natives.  We 
had  a  large  station  hospital  outside  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  we  had 
a  small  unit  of  Italian  prisoners  who  helped  build  up  our  hospital  area 
and  maintain  it. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  differences  in 
the  hospitals  from  the  time  you  started  practice  up  to  the  present  day? 

SEHRING:  There  was  not  a  great  change  in  the  hospital  practice.  Both 
of  our  hospitals  were  very  well  equipped  for  the  time.  It  was  not  until 
about  1944  when  we  had  the  use  of  the  sulfa  drugs  --  shortly,  later,  the 
antibiotics,  both  of  which  were  a  tremendous  aid  in  the  treatment  of  our 
infectious  diseases.  Improvements  in  our  field  of  obstetrics  and  gyne¬ 
cology  slowly  but  gradually  improved,  and  we  had  a  wel 1 -organized  unit 
at  both  of  our  hospitals.  I  recall  only  having  one  delivery  in  the 
home,  and  .  .  .  was  fortunate  that  I  could  do  most  of  my  work  in  the 
hospital . 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  You  do  advocate,  then,  hospital  childbirth  as  opposed  to 
childbirth  in  the  home? 

SEHRING:  Oh,  by  all  means!  The  hospital  now  has  facilities  that  are  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  both  the  patient  and  the  doctor.  Just  after  the 
war  --  of  course,  that  would  be  the  World  War  II  --we  had  improvements 
in  the  care  of  the  obstetric  patient,  primarily  in  delivery  itself.  We 
had  trained  anesthetists  who  eventually  took  over  all  of  the  anesthesia 
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in  the  Obstetrical  Department  at  a  big  help  to  the  patient  and  the  baby. 
We  also  had  the  use  of  whole  blood  to  use  in  the  treatment  of  our  obste¬ 
trical  patients  who  needed  the  use  of  whole  blood.  Infant  care  was  also 
improved,  and  in  my  opinion  the  field  of  obstetrics  has  its  share  of 
modern  improvements  and  facilities. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Going  back  a  little  bit  to  what  is  known  as  the  Sehring 
Castle  on  Bridge  Street,  could  you  tell  us  what  is  in  the  building  now? 

SEHRING:  Well,  the  homestead  itself  is  still  standing  at  its  original 
site  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Bridge  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Bridge 
Street.  The  landscape  is  quite  hilly,  as  you  recall,  there  being  a 
gradual  drop  from  the  Center  Street  level  down  to  Summit  Street.  The 
brewery  set  up  at  that  location  consisted  of  the  large  barn  which  housed 
the  horses  and  mules  --  later  on,  the  motor  trucks  --  making  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  delivery  of  the  beer. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  When  did  the  Sehring  Castle  pass  out  of  your  family's 
hands? 

SEHRING:  The  homestead  of  Grandfather  Sehring  housed  Grandmother  Sehring 
until  the  time  of  her  death  in  about  1909,  and  her  oldest  son  Louis  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  the  stone  house  until  his  passing  away  in  1928.  The 
area  underneath  the  hillside  on  Bridge  Street, on  the  south  side  as  well 
as  on  the  north  side,  was  hollowed  out.  There  actually  were  tunnels 
and  an  opening  connecting  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  street;  and 
here,  originally,  the  beer  was  aged  in  the  hill,  so  to  speak.  Large 
vats  were  there  after  the  brew  was  ready  for  storage  and  for  the  aging 
The  opening  between  the  two  sides  of  the  street  has  been  closed  off,  and 
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at  this  time  they  are  growing  mushrooms  in  one  of  the  old  tunnels. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  These  tunnels  are  still  there  then? 

SEHRING:  The  tunnel  is  still  present;  and,  as  I  say,  it  is  being  used 
for  the  growth  of  mushrooms,  and  it  has  been  a  big  help  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  field. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Who  currently  owns  the  property? 

SEHRING:  The  property  mainly,  all  of  the  property  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street,  including  the  old  castle,  or  home  on  the  hill,  the  Catholic 
Church  bought  in  1943.  They  had  a  chancery  office  in  the  home  proper 
and  eventually  built  a  large  chancery  office  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
facing  Summit  Street.  And  it  is  at  this  time  in  full  use.  The  side 
over  on  the  north  side  of  Bridge  Street  is  not  being  used  to  my  knowledge. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  The  building  is  just  vacant? 

SEHRING:  No.  The  buildings  which  housed  the  trucks  and  all  of  the 
moving  equipment  including  the  old  wagons,  also  the  plows,  were  stored 
there,  but  were  all  moved  out  in  about  19  .  .  .  oh,  I'd  say  '28  or  '29. 
That  property  including  the  residence  on  the  hill  was  owned  by  Uncle 
Henry  Piepenbrink,  but  the  old  homestead  has  been  torn  down  and  .  .  . 
the  fellow's  name  is  --  I  can't  remember.  That's  about  all.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  want. 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Not  that  I  can  think  of,  so  I'll  just  thank  you  for  the 
interview.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Sehring,  for  a  very  informative  and  useful 
interview.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  big  help  to  the  researchers  in  the 
future  at  the  college  library. 
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SEHRING:  Could  you  say,  "While  I'm  still  able  to.  I'll  be  happy  to 
assist  anyone  in  more  information  on  the  early  history  of  the  Sehring 
family."? 

VANDER  ZANDEN:  Then  you  very  much.  I  am  su*'e  that  if  anyone  is  looking 
for  the  information,  that  your  help  will  be  sought  out. 

SEHRING:  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 
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